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Fifty  Years  Ago  North  Montana  Nar 
rowly  Escaped  vSioux  War;  How 
Dead  Chiefs  Bones  I'igured  in 
vScary  Situation 

Old  Fort  Claggett,  built  on  the  Missouri   riwr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  by  T.  C. 
Power  and  brother  for  trading  with  the   Indians.    This  is  from  an  exceedingly 
rare  photograph  which  is  now  in  the  |:o_session  of  Charles  M.  Russell,  the 
noted  artist.    It  was  at  Fort  Claggett  that  Colonel  Bill  Norris  stopped 
while  on  his  quest  for  the  bones  of  Standing  Buffalo,  the  noted  Sioux 
Chief,  who  was  killed  on  Big  Sandy  creek  by  Gros  Ventres. 


One  of  the  events  of  interest  in  the  stir- 
ing  early  day  history  of  Northern  Montana, 
concerning  which  little  has  been  written,  is 
the  histoi-y  of  old  Fort  Browning  on  Milk 
river,  and  the  Sioux  invasion  of  the  Black- 
feet  and  Grcs  Ventres  country  that  for  a 
time  between  1868  and  1872  threatened  the 
wiping  out  of  Fort  Benton  and  a  massacre 
of  white  settlements  along  the  Missouri  and 
Milk  rivers  similar  to  the  Minnesota  Indian 
massacres  of  a  few  years  before. 

One  of  the  Montana  pioneers  who  has  a 
vivd  recollection  of  incidents  concerning 
this  period  is  Colonel  G.  R.  (Bill)  Norris  of 
Lewistown,  who  tells  the  following  Interest- 
ing story: 

■'It  was  the  summer  in  which  the  Santee 
and  Sissition  Sioux,  driven  west  by  the  in- 
vasion of  their  territory  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas,  first  began  to  come  into  Mon- 
tana in  numbers  to  hunt  buffalo,  that 
Charles  W.  Price,  George  Houch  and  I  left 
Fort  Benton  for  the  Assiniboine  camp  near 
the  Canadian  line  to  take  in  the  Sun  Dance. 
At  that  time  Price  was  running  a  trading 
post  on  Milk  river,  four  miles  above  Fort 
Browning,  where  I  was  working  for  the  In- 
dian agent,  A.  J.  Simmons. 

"In  order  to  make  this  story  clear  I  will 
explain  something  about  Fort  Browning  and 
its  brief  history.  The  government,  in  1868, 
had  decided  to  build  an  agency  headquar- 
ters for  the  Gros  Ventres,  and  they  hit  up- 
on a  location  on  the  Milk  river,  on  the  north 
bank  just  above  Peoples'  creek,  a  stream 
that  had  its  source  in  the  Little  Rockies. 
The  present  day  town  to  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Browning  is  Dodson,  in  Phillips  county. 
Major  Reed,  who  afterward  built  Reed's 
fort,  close  to  where  Lewistown  stands  today. 


was  the  first  agent.  He  was  succeeded  by 
'Red'  Clark,  a  well  known  character  of  early 
times,  who  came  from  Bozeman,  and  Clark 
was  succeeded  by  Simmons,  later  a  well 
known  Helena  resident,  for  whom  I  was 
working  at  the  time  my  story  begins.  Fort 
Browning  only  existed  four  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  presence  of  hostile  Sioux 
all  around  it  drove  away  the  Gros  Ventres, 
so  that  in  1872  the  agency  was  moved  to 
Fort  Belknap  ,50  miles  west  on  the  Milk 
river. 

"  The  cause  of  our  trip  to  the  assinniboine 
camp  was  to  enable  Charlie  Price,  who  was 
well  liked  by  the  Assiniboines,  to  trade  at 
his  post  above  Fort  Browning  the  following 
winter.  After  the  Sun  Dance  was  over,  we 
three  stalled  for  Fort  Browning.  I  remem- 
ber I  was  riding  a  Southern  California 
horse  that  had  been  brought  into  Montana 
by  a  contractor  who  was  supplying  horses 
for  the  United  States  cavalry  at  Camp 
Cooke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  .Judith.  The 
iiorse  was  a  mean  one  and  had  been 
condemned  by  the  army  officers  after  it  had 
bucked  off  a  soldier  and  nearly  killed  him. 
I  got  the  animal  for  $10.  but  had  to  throw 
it  every  time  I  rode  it  in  order  to  get  a 
saddle  horse  which  could  make  100  times 
in  a  day  and  do  it  again  the  next  day  if 
necessary.  George  Houch,  the  third  mem- 
ber of  our  party,  was  an  expert  buffalo 
runner  and  was  then  employed  to  supply 
meat  at  Fort  Browning.  He  was  later 
sheriff  of  Chouteau  county.  Houch  was  a 
typical  frontiersman,  and  had  been  in  turn 
a  gold  miner,  pony  express  rider  and  stage 
dirver  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  He  came  to 
Montana  in  1866  with  a  band  of  horses  for 
Pease  &  Cullen.  contractors  for  the  Indian 
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department,  for  whom  he  worked  in  build- 
ing the  post  at  Port  Browning  and  also  the 
Blackfeet  agency. 

Attacked  by  Sioux. 

"Some  50  miles  away  from  Fort  Brown- 
ing we  were  riding  along  the  Milk  river  m 
the'  evening,  with  a  beautiful  full  moon 
shining.  Behind  us  followed  a  pack  horse 
with  our  camp  outfit  and  a  two-gallon  keg 
of  whiskey  for  the  boys  at  Fort  Browning 
to  use  in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July. 
My  horse  had  gone  lame,  and  I  was  think- 
ing of  camping  for  the  night  when  I  saw 
what  looked  like  a  white  tree  stump  stick- 
ing up  on  the  edge  of  a  small  creek  or  gully 
a  short  distance  ahead.  1  told  Price  and 
Houch  that  we  would  have  to  stop  when 
we  came  to  the  trees  and  camp,  as  I  could 
not  ride  my  animal  further.  They  agreed 
and  we  jogged  on  toward  the  place  men- 
tioned. 

"Without  paying  any  attention  to  what 
was  ahead  of  us  we  were  talking  and  laugh- 
ing as  we  road  up  to  the  supposed  tree 
stump,  when  suddenly  a  volley  of  rifle  shots 
right  into  our  midst  brought  up  our  horses 
onto  their  haunches.  The  white  tree  stump 
was  a  Santee  Sioux  brave,  and  in  the  coulee 
below  him  were  half  a  dozen  or  more 
warriors,  waiting  for  us  in  ambush.  They 
had  stretched  their  rawhide  ropes  across 
the  road  to  stop  our  horses,  and  began 
shooting  as  soon  as  we  crossed  over  the 
ridge  going  down  into  the  coulee.  A  bullet 
took  my  hat  off  and  another  one  lifted 
Price's.  He  rode  straight  ahead,  his 
horse  jumping  the  rawhide  ropes,  and  dash- 
ed off  down  the  road,  while  Houch  and  I 
swerved  and  started  running  our  horses  to 
one  side  of  the  road.  Bullets  sang  all 
around  us. 

Sioux  Grow  Hostile 

Half  a  mile  further  along  the  trail  we 
pulled  up,  as  my  hrose  was  so  lame  that  1 
could  not  nde  him  any  further,  and  I  told 
Houch  that  I  was  going  to  stand  and  make 
a  fight  if  necessary.  He  agreed  and  we 
got  off  our  horses.  About  then  we  heard 
a  horse  running  and  got  ready  to  shoot. 
It  was  our  packhorse,  which  I  figured  the 
Sioux  had  caught,  and  I  nearly  put  a  bullet 
through  him  by  mistake,  but^  saw  him  be- 
fore 1  pulled  the  trigger.  The  Indians  had 
tried  to  rope  him,  but  he  had  dodged  them 
and  had  come  loping  along  after  us. 

"While  we  were  talking  it  over,  we  heard 
a  shout  along  the  trail.  It  was  Price,  whom 
we  had  supposed  was  killed.  We  soon  join- 
ed him  and  camped  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  we  rode  on  into  Fort  Browning. 
There  I  told  Simmons  about  the  attack  by 
the  Sioux,  and  as  they  were  trading  at  the 
post  every  day,  he  hauled  them  over  the 
coals  for  trying  to  kill  one  of  his  employes. 

"Simmons  told  me  he  was  uneasy  about 
the  situation.  The  Sioux  had  a  camp  of 
more  than  300  lodges  near  the  head  of 
Beaver  creek,  in  the  Little  Rockies.  They 
had  bed  hearts  and  were  inclined  to  be 
hostile.  Their  young  men  wanted  to  take 
the  warpath  against  the  Gros  Ventres, 
whose  main  camp  was  at  the  head  of  Big 
Sandy  creek,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bear 
Paws,  perhaps  15  or  20  miles  from  where 
the  town  of  Big  Sandy  now  stands. 


Sioux  and  Gros  Ventres  Fight 

"The  head  chief  of  the  Sioux  was  Stand- 
ing Buffalo,  a  noted  leader  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  Minnesota  massacres 
several  years  previously.  He  was  one  of 
the  biggest  Indians  I  ever  saw,  standing 
si::  feet,  five  or  six  inches  high  and  magni- 
ficently built.  He  did  not  want  to  fight, 
himself,  but  the  young  men  were  so  in- 
sistent that  he  finally  told  them  to  get  a 
war  party  of  150  together  and  he  would 
lead  it  against  the  Gros  Ventres. 

"This  party  rode  up  the  Big  Sandy  to- 
ward the  Gros  Ventres  camp,  and  when 
they  got  near,  killed  a  couple  of  Gros 
Ventres  squaws  and  one  or  two  bucks  that 
happened  to  be  out  alone.  But  as  soon  as 
the  alarm  was  given,  the  Gros  Ventres 
wsrriors  swarmed  out  in  force,  and  in  a 
running  fight  that  followed,  killed  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  Sioux,  including  the  chief, 
Standing  Buffalo.  The  Sioux  saw  that  they 
were  not  enough  and  withdrew  to  their 
camp. 

■  The  whole  band  of  Sioux  were  now  out 
for  revenge,  and  Simmons  was  afraid  that 
they  would  not  only  clean  up  the  Gros 
Ventres,  but  would  also  go  over  onto  the 
Missouri  and  attack  Fort  Benton.  He  had 
a  talk  with  the  Sioux  head  men,  and  they 
demanded  Standing  Buffalo's  bones.  They 
proposed  to  send  a  big  war  party  to  ths 
scene  of  the  fight  to  get  them  or  have 
revenge  for  his  death  by  killing  a  lot  of 
the  Gros  Ventres. 

After  Sioux  Chiefs  Bones 

"Simmons  and  I  talked  it  over  and  decid- 
ed that  the  best  way  to  quiet  the  Sioux 
was  to  try  to  get  Standing  Buffalo's  bones, 
and  he  asked  me  to  go  after  them.  It  w^as 
not  a  job  to  my  liking,  but  I  finally  said 
1  would  undertake  it,  and  I  started  for  the 
scene  of  the  fight  on  Big  Sandy  with  a  Gros 
Ventres  brave  and  a  half-breed  interpreter. 
A  day  or  two  latter  I  found  the  spot  where 
the  fight  had  taken  place  and  had  no 
trouble  finding  Buffalo's  body 
because  of  its  size.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Sioux  who  had  been  killed,  the  Gros  Ventres 
had  scalped  the  chief  and  had  hacked  him 
up  in  a  terrible  manner.  It  was  warm 
weather,  too,  and  the  idea  of  getting  his 
bones  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  a 
grewsonie  job  for  me  to  undertake  at  once, 
and  I  decided  to  p-at  it  off  for  a  few,  days, 
hoping  the  weather  would  turn  cold.  1 
therefore  rode- acre 'ss  to  the' mouth  of  th- 
Judith  and  paid  a  visit  to  Tom  Bogy,  wh.:. 
had  just  built  Fort  Claggett  for  T.  C.  Power 
and  brother,  and  was  in  charge.  I  stayed 
there  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then  the 
first  storm  of  the  fall  came  along,  and  1 
determined  to  go  back  to  Big  Sandy  and 
get  Standing  Buffalo's  bones.  1  knew  that 
Simmons  had  promised  the  Sioux  that  he 
would  try  to  get  them  and  that  a  lot  of 
trouble  might  be  prevented  if  I  could  bring 
them  in. 

"However,  by  the  time  I  had  ridden 
across  to  the  Big  Sandy,  a  considerable 
amount  of  snow  had  fallen;  the  country 
looked  different,  and  after  a  two  days 
hunt  I  was  unable  to  find  the  place  where 
the  fight  had  taken  place.  So  I  rode  back 
to  Price's  fort  on  Milk  river,  and  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Charlie  Price.  He 
suggested  that    the    best  way  out    of  the 
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difficult  would  be  to  visit  tlie  Gros  Ventres 
burying  ground,  not  far  away,  and  find  the 
bones  of  some  big  Indian  tiiat  could  be 
passed  off  for  those  of  Standing  Buffalo, 
The  Gros  Ventres,  like  all  other  plains  In- 
dians, buried  their  dead  in  trees  and  on 
high  points  of  ground,  and  as  several  hund- 
red had  died  of  smallpox  during  the  year  or 
two,  there  was  plenty  of  variety  to  select 
from. 

"I  was  getting  less  and  less  enthusiastic 
about  the  task,  but  this  job  seemed  to  be 
fastened  on  me,  and  I  resolved  to  carry  it 
through  if  I  could.  For  a  day  or  two  1 
spent  a  very  unpleasant  time  searching 
for  the  bones  of  a  big  enough  dead  Gros 
Ventres  warrior,  to  fool  the  Sioux,  but  my 
search  was  in  vain.  I  returned  to  Fort 
Browning  and  confessed  that  1  had  failed. 
Simmons  and  I  both  felt  disappointed. 

"Fortunately  there  was  no  open  outbreak 
of  the  Sioux.  The  following  winter  they 
spent  on  Po  jchette  creek,  and  graduallv 
they  pulled  oat  of  the  chantry.  For  some 
time,  however,  it  was  a  scary  situatiu-, 
and  Northern  Montana  did  not  miss  by 
very  far  a  Sioux  war  tha:  might  have  cjst 
many  lives." 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

It  has  long  been  usual  for  educators  to 
lament  that  mere  than  a  quarter  of  the 
children  who  enter  school  system  ]  at  the 
bottom  emerge  at  the  top  as  high  scliool 
graduates.  It  was  the  theory  that  almost 
anyone  could  go  through  high  school  if  he 
wanted  to,  and  that  only  the  lack  of  money 
on  the  part  of  parents  or  of  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  caused  so  many  boya 
and  girls  to  withdraw  at  or  soon  after  the 
age  of  fourteen.  But  the  army  intelligence 
tests  have  shown  that  less  than  one  third 
of  our  boys  have  natural  ability  required  by 
the  studies  of  an  academic  high  school, 
and  that  less  than  one  seventn  are  mentally 
capable  of  profiting  by  a  college  course. 
It  would  be  wiser,  therefore  instead  of  try- 
ing to  put  every  one  through  a  convention 
al  high  school  curriulum,  to  improve  the 
opportunities  of  industrial  education  for 
those  who  cannot  do  themselves  credit  in 
the  higher  sorts  of  book  learning. 

A  very  large  proportion  or  the  children 
who  leave  school  are  capable  of  further 
education  through  the  use  of  the  hands.  In 
former  times  they  got  it,  both  through  work 
at  home  and  as  apprentices  to  a  trade;  but 
city  households  offer  little  chance  for  the 
first,  and  the  old  apprentice  system  has 
fallen  to  pieces.  Where  it  still  exists  in 
name  it  is  hampered  by  the  restrictions  ct 
the  trade  unions,  v^hich  as  a  rule,  permit 
only  a  few  apprentices  to  a  shop.  Since 
our  schools  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  situa- 
tions, a  great  many  young  fellows  of  fair 
capacity  get  no  useful  education  at  all  be 
yond  reading,  writing  and  simple  arithmetic, 
and  therefore  sink  lower  than  they  need  to 
in  the  scale  of  labor,  or  enroll  themselves 
in  the  schools  of  vice  and  crime,  which  are 
always  ready  to  receive  them. 

Nothing  would  serve  the  interests  of  our 
country  better  than  a  well-thought  out  and 
well  administered  system  of  industrial 
education.  We  have  here  and  there 
vocational  and  continuation  schools,  many 
of  them  doing  excellent  work;   but  school 


boards  are  inclined  to  treat  them  as  hangers 
on  to  the  educational  system  rather  than  as 
essential  parts  of  it.  We  have  not  as  they 
have  in  Germany,  schools  that  fit  the  work- 
man of  ability  to  pass  into  a  real  technical 
school,  where  he  can  fit  himself  for  high 
positions  in  the  industrial  service.  We  are 
as  yet  only  flying  round  the  edge  of  the 
great  field  of  industrial  education. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such 
education  as  we  have  recommended  does 
not  merely  bring  into  use  powers  that  would 
otherwise  remain  unemployed  and  un- 
discovered, but  serves  as  a  defense  against 
destructflve  revolutionary  propaganda. 
Nothing  so  embitters  a  man  as  the  thought 
that  he  is  tied  through  life  to  a  position  be- 
neath that  to  which  he  feels  that  he  could 
have  attained;  nothing  so  surely  contributes 
o  contentment  as  the  feeling  in  a  man's 
heart  that,  if  he  will,  he  can  find  the  means 
of  making  the  most  of  himseh. 

— The  Youth's  C^ompanion. 


THE  FIFTIETH  BOY 

About  one  boy  in  fif t  /  vvill  re  ^a  iin  after 
the  feast  an  1  cf  his  own  accord,  offer  to  help 
clear  the  ti  i  igs  up  or  w  s  i  the  dishes. 

Do  you  k  low  this  Fiftieth  B^y?  There 
are  forty-nine  boys  who  are  seeking  jcbs, 
the  job  seeks  the  Fiftieth  boy. 

The  Fiftieth  Boy  makes  glad  the  heart  of 
his  parents. 

The  Fiftieth  Boy  smoothes  the  wrinkles 
out  of  his  teacher's  forehead  and  takes  th? 
worry  out  of  her  mind. 

All  the  grouches  and  sour  faces  brighten 
when  they  see  the  Fiftieth  Boy  coming,  for 
he  is  brave  and  cheery. 

The  Fiftieth  Boy  makes  a  confident  of  his 
mother  and  a  companion  of  his  father. 

He  does  not  lie,  steal  nor  tattle,  because 
he  does  not  like  to. 

When  he  sees  a  banana  peel  on  the  side- 
walk, where  it  is  liable  to  cause  some  one  to 
slip  and  fall,  or  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  road 
where  it  may  puncture  a  tire,  he  picks  it  up. 
The  forty-nine  think  it's  i-.one  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  Fiftieth  Boy  is  a  good  sport.  He  does 
not  whine  when  he  loses.  He  does  not  sulk 
when  another  wins  the  prize.  He  does  not 
cry.  when  he  is  hurt. 

He  is  respectful  to  all  women  and  girls. 

He  is  not  afraid  to  do  or  ashamed  to  be 
decent. 

He  looks  you  straight  in  the  eye. 

He  tells  the  truth,  whether  the  consequ- 
ences to  him  are  pleasant  or  not. 

He  is  not  a  "sissy"  but  lie  stands  up 
straight  and  is  honest. 

Forty-seven  out  of  forty-nine  like  him. 

He  is  pleasant  toward  his  own  sister  as 
toward  the  sisters  of  the  other  fellows. 

He  is  not  sorry  for  himselr. 

He  works  as  hard  as  he  plays. 

Everybody  is  glad  to  see  him. 

Do  you  have  that  kind  of  a  boy  at  vour 
house? 

If  not  don't  complain,  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  go  around. — The  Victorian. 
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CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 

The  Friday  afternoon  before  Christmas 
some  of  the  boys  from  the  state  farm  went 
up  in  the  hills  to  get  fir  trees  and  ever- 
greens. They  put  them  in  a  sleigh  and  took 
them  to  the  gymnasium  and  left  them  there 
until  Saturday,  when  the  boys  used  them 
tor  decorating. 

Friday  evening  we  went  to  a  picture  show. 
It  was  a  fine  one,  too. 

In  the  morning,  we  dressed  and  went  to 
breakfast.  After  breakfast  we  washed  the 
dishes  and  then  we  went  to  the  Girls'  Hall 
and  made  our  beds.  At  eight  o'clock  we 
went  down  stairs  and  made  some  Christmas 
stockings  to  be  filled  with  candy,  from 
cheese  cloth.  They  were  blue,  green  and 
pink.  At  eleven  o'clock  May  and  I  went  to 
the  Art  room  and  helped  Mrs.  Corey  to 
stuff  some  dates  with  fondant. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  chapel  for 
society.  We  stayed  there  for  thirty  minutes. 
Mary  Maine,  Bessie  McPherson  and  I  had  a 
dialogue.  Mrs.  Menzemer  was  our  critic. 
She  said  that  our  program  was  fine.  After 
the  society,  we  had  a  nice  picture  show. 
After  the  show,  we  went  to  bed.  It  was 
half  past  nine  oclock. 

On  Sunday  morning,  we  went  to  Sunday 
school.  After  Sunday  school  -.ve  sat  down 
in  the  sitting  room  and  talked  over  the 
news.  When  the  bell  rang,  we  lined  up  and 
went  to  the  dining-room  and  took  our  seats. 
Mr.  Altop  asked  the  blessing.  Then  we 
started  to  eat  our  dinner.  After  dinner, 
we  went  to  the  chapel.  Ivlr.  low  lectured 
to  us.  Then  we  went  for  a  walk  with  Miss 
Miller.  We  walked  about  31/2  miles. 
After  walking  we  combed  our  hair  and  got 
ready  for  supper. 

After  supper  we  went  to  the  gymnasium 
to  see  Santa  Claus  and  to  get  our  packages. 
There  was  no  Christmas  tree  but  there  was 
a  beautiful  big  bell  made  of  fir.  It  was 
trimmed  with  strings  of  pop-corn,  pictures, 
small  colored  electric  lights  and  glittering 
balls.  Santa  Claus  came  oat  of  the  fire- 
place from  the  chimney.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren were  watching  for  him.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  little  folks.  Then  he  left. 
1  know  who  Santa  Claus  was  but  I  will  not 
tell  anybody.  If  I  should  tell  anybody  she 
might  tell  and  the  children  would  not  be- 
lieve in  Santa  Clause,  so  I  had  better  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  When  Santa  Claus  had 
gone  the  teachers  passed  our  packages  to  us. 
I  got  nine  packages.  My  presents  were 
two  boxes  of  stationery,  a  pair  of  bed-room 
slippers,  a  pair  of  gray  silk  stockings,  a 
crocketed  yoke,  a  pair  of  lingerie-clasps,  a 
flapper  doll,  an  apron,  two  boxes  of  candy 
and  other  good  things  to  eat.  My  mother 
sent  me  a  quart  jar  full  of  chopped-pickles. 


I  got  eleven  Christmas  cards. 

After  all  the  pupils  had  gotten  their  pack 
ages,  we  went  to  another  picture-show.  It 
was,  "Nobody's  Fool."  It  was  very  good 
but  several  of  the  pupils  did  not  care  for  it 
We  went  to  bed  at  half  past  nine  o'clock. 
We  felt  very  tired. 

On  Monday  morning,  we  got  up  early 
and  dressed.  After  breakfast,  some  of  the 
girls  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Low  but  I  did  riot 
go  because  nobody  called  me,  so  I  stayed 
in  my  bed-room  alone  and  felt  pretty  lone- 
some. At  noon  May,  Edith  and  I  waited 
on  the  tables.  There  were  goose  and  tur- 
key, gravy,  mashed-potatoes,  peas,  cran- 
berry sauce,  soup,  crackers  and  bread  for 
our  dinner.  After  dinner.  May  fixed  my 
hair  up  in  rags  and  then  several  of  the 
girls  and  I  went  to  some  of  the  teachers' 
rooms  and  looked  at  their  presents.  I 
think  Miss  Jesich  got  more  presents  than 
any  of  the  teachers.  She  received  many 
pretty  things.  She  showed  me  her  nice 
lavaliere  which  her  beau  gave  her  tor 
Christmas  I  suppose  she  is  proud  of  it. 
It  is  a  pearl  lavaliere. 

After  visiting  around,  we  went  back  to 
the  Girls'  Hall  and  dressed  for  the  party 
in  the  evening.  We  had  no  supper  in  the 
dining-room  but  we  had  supper  in  the 
gymnasium.  We  went  to  the  party  at 
seven  o'clock  and  took  our  seats.  Our 
Camp-Fire-Girls  served  tne  refreshments. 
We  had  two  different  kinds  of  sandwiches, 
drop-cakes  and  fruit  salad.  Then  w^- 
played  some  games.  When  we  had  finished 
these,  we  started  to  dance.  We  went  to 
bed  before  eleven  o'clock.  We  had  a  holi- 
day on  Tuesday.  In  the  morning  some  of 
us  went  to  bed  after  breakfast  because  we 
were  tired.  We  had  gone  to  bed  so  late 
on  Monday  night,  Edith  and  Mrs.  Brown 
came  and  tried  to  bother  me  when  I  was 
asleep.  At  first  Mrs.  Brown  touched  my 
nose,  and  then  she  put  two  packages  on  mv 
nose,  and  then  Edith  put  my  Christmas 
card  in  my  mouth  when  I  opened  my  mouth. 
They  told  me  that  everybody  laughed 
heartily  at  me  but  I  slept  soundly  through 
it  all. 

In  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday  Misses 
Sturdevant  and  Miller  took  us  for  a  hike. 
We  hiked  in  the  mountains.  We  came  down 
the  Little  Boulder  nine  miles.  We  got 
back  here  at  half  past  five  o'clock.  May 
Yaeger  and  I  hurried  because  we  had  to 
wait  on  the  tables.  After  supper,  I  went 
to  bed  early.  On  Wednesday  morning  we 
went  to  school. 

For  a  number  of  days  we  had  enjoyed 
ourselves  and  I  had  had  the  best  time  that 
I  have  ever  had. 

Helen  Johnson. 

The  finest  endowment  policy  ever  be- 
stowed upon  a  man  is  the  ability  to  work, 
the  desire  to  work,  enjoyment  of  work. 

— Selected. 
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LOCAL    NEWS   FROM    THE    BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinvilie,  Reporter 


Edward  Baker  receives  many  letters 
from  home  every  Sunday. 

Billy  Mayer  was  very  much  pleased  that 
his  parents  were  here  with  him  last  Christ- 
mas. They  think  that  he  Is  very  much 
improved  in  his  movements.  Glad  to  hear 
of  it. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  always glad  to 
receive  so  many  letters  from  home  telling: 
about  the  home  news.  He  hopes  to  keep 
on  receiving  them  -as  it  will  be  of  benefit 
to  him  to  improve  his  language. 

Henry  Barker's  mother  was  here  to  pay 
him  a  visit  on  December.  14.  She  is  rio^v 
working  in  Elkhorn. 

We  have  learned  with  regret  that  Hai'ry 
and  Maurice  Sclioenberg's  father  died  just 
before  Christmas.  We  all  Join  in  sympathy 
for  them  in  the  lOs-s  of  their  belovel  father. 

Earl  Custer  got  a  letter  from  his  uncle 
who  lives  in  California.  He  said  in  it  that 
he  hopes  that  he  will  go  to  Casper,  Wyo. 
before  spring. 

John  Nagel  got  a  letter  from  home  tell- 
ing that  his  sister  had  been  married  to  a 
preacher.  When  he  heard  about  it,  he 
could  hardly  believe  that  she  was  married. 

Frank  Amann  broke  one  of  his  front 
teeth.  He  had  oh  his  mackinaw.  The  belt 
was  not  fastened.  He  began  to  rin  and 
the  buckle  flew  up  and  struck  a  front  tooth 
and  broke  it.  He  says  thar  when  he  reaches 
home  it  will  be  fixed. 

Harry  Tilden  was  confined  to  the  hospita! 
for  several  days  with  a  (md  cold.  He  13 
Avith  us  again. 

Edward  Olson  can  skate  on  the  ice  very 
well.  We  believe  that  he  wiU  be  the  bes"- 
skater  in  the  history  of  oui-  school. 

Walter  Herbold  seems  to  be  a  good  sale- 
man.  He  takes  many  orders  for  some  cans 
of  medicine  for  the  boys.  He  gets  the 
rnedicine  from  a  company  in  Iowa. 

William  Yaeger  has  just  learned  that  his 
cousin  was  married  lasi  .  Tuesday.  He 
wished  them  a  happy  wedded  life. 

Rudolp  Pospisil  enjoys  working  in  tbo 
ice  house  to  clean  the  sawdust  out  of  it, 
so  the  ice  can  he  stored  and  then  again 
covered  with  saw-dust. 

The  little  boys  are  much  disappointed 
that  the  ice  on  the  river  has  never  been  in 
good  condition,  this  year. 

Clarence  Wilson  had  an  old  sore  on  his 
leg  when  he  came  to  school.  It  was  .hurt 
while  he  was  at  home,  bat  it  nad  not  been 
cured  until  after  he  came  here.  Now  his 
sore  is  perfectly  cured. 

Edwin  Seiler  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock 
that  he  got  a  letter  with  a  check  recently. 
He  went  to  town  to  get  his  hair  cut.  He 
looks  better. 


All  the  boys  are  looking  for  spring  to 
come  very  soon.  Then  they  can  spend  the 
most  of  their  time  in  playing  out  of  doors. 

Archie  Randies,  a  graduate  of  this  school 
in  the  class  of  1920,  came  here  recently  to 
visit  his  old  friends.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  new  wife,  whom  he  brought  from 
South  Dakota,  where  he  was  supervisor  of 
boys  last  year.  After  a  brief  visit  here, 
they  departed  for  their  new  home  in 
Stevensville.  We  all  wish  them  a  happy 
wedded  life. 


LOCAL   NEWS   FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Margaret  Martin,  Reporter 

Gertie  Smidt  is  improving  considerably 
in  her  gym  work.    Keep  it  up,  Gertie. 

Velma  .Goldizen  and  Lillian  Pouliot  are 
great  chums.  We  like  to  see  them  that 
way. 

When  Maxine  Bragg  takes  a  grouchy 
spell,  she  talks  just  like  a  little  grizzly 
bear. 

Myrtle  Molyneaux  received  a  cute  little 
doll  for  Christmas.  Now  Myrtle  is  never 
lohe3ome. 

Theresa  Harrington  loves  to  play  ball. 
She  knocks  it  around  with  a  stick  and  seems 
to  enjoy  herself  immensely. 

.  Faye  Redmond  receives  a  letter  from 
home  almost  every  Sunday.  She  is  always 
glad  to  receive  these  letters. 

Lilly  Mattson  was  very  much  surprised 
when  she  received  a  beautiful  picture  of  her 
cousin  who  lives  in  New  York. 

Helen  Chinadle  and  Montana  Parr  who 
have  been  in  the  hospital  for  a  few  days 
are  now  well  enough  to  be  out  again. 

Evelyn  Krumm  is  trying  very  hard  for 
Camp  Fire  honors,  and  from  the  looks  of 
things  she  is  going  to  get  plenty  of  them, 

Edith  Wilhelm  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes  when  she  stepped  on  the  scales  last 
month  and  found  that  she  had  gained  five 
pounds. 

Thelma  Penman  received  a  nice  brown 
dress  for  Christmas.  She  was  very  glad 
to  receive  it  because  she  had  only  one 
party  dress. 

Julia  Raineri  was  delighted  when  her 
father  and  little  sister  caiae  to  see  her  a 
few  days  before  Christmas.  They  returned 
the  next  day. 

Bessie  McPherson  is  doing  wonderfully 
with  her  Camp  Fire  Health  Chart.  And 
what: is  more,  she  hasn't  had  a  bit  of  sick- 
ness this  year. 

Margaret  Martin  was  surprised  to  hear 
she^Jhas  a  new  baby  cousin  born  Jan.  2 
Now  Margaret  is  anxious  to  go  honie  and 
see  her  new  cousin. 

Mary  Bubnash  and    May    Yaeger  werf. 

(Continued  on  pag-e  9.) 
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We  wish  to  thank  once  more.  Some  of 
our  good  friends  who  usually  remember  us 
at  Xmas.  William  Steele  and  Co.,  J.  P 
Pinerty,  our  "guardian  of  the  night,"  and 
Mr.  McKinnon,  power-house  chief,  each 
sent  us  apples;  Taylor  and  Wallin,  Shat- 
tuck  Com.  Co.,  and  Dr.  Donovan,  sent  large 
boxes  of  Xmas  candy;  and  the  Helena  Hand 
Ball  Club,  a  pail  of  candy.  Our  youngsters 
join  with  us  in  sincere  thanks  and  best 
New  Year  greetings  to  these  friends  who 
still  remember  us  so  kindly. — M. 


A  very  mild  form  of  Scarlet  fever  or 
Scarlatina  has  broken  out  m  the  Feeble- 
minded department,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
so  mild  that  no  one  has  been  what  might  be 
called  sick. 

Our  people  have  taken  it  very  calmly 
and  we  hope  to  handle  the  situation  with- 
out serious  results. 

We  hope  that  parents  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  will  not  worry  any  more  that  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  pupils  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  and  the  Feeble-minded  buildings  are 
quarantined.  So  there  is  no  more  danger 
of  the  disease  spreading  than  there  would 
be  if  the  same  disease  broke  out  in  the  next 
block  to  you. — M- 


The  November  number  of  the  "Musical 
Observer"  contains  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Grace  Nicholas  Hume,  which 
will  be  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
l)y  music  teachers  and  by  all  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  musical  instruction.  It  deals  in 
an  interesting  way  witli  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  musical  instructors  and 
with  the  conditions  that  must  surround 
both  teacher  and  pupil  if  success  is  to  be 
attained.    Mrs.  Hume  will  be  remembered 


by  those  connected  with  this  school  as 
Miss  Grace  Nicholas,  who  was  at  one  time 
Director  of  Music  in  our  blind  department. 
Since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  Alma- 
gordo.  New  Mexico.  About  a  year  ago  the 
"LEADER"  published  an  article  from  her 
pen,  entitled  "Music  in  the  Cow  Country" 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  same 
magazine. — T. 


A  few  days  ago  we  were  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  one  of  our  former  students, 
Archie  Randies,  walk  into  the  office  with 
a  young  lady  whom  he  introduced  as  his 
wife.  Archie  graduated  here  with 
the  class  of  1920,  but  spent  also  a  part  of 
the  next  year  here  taking  post  graduate 
work  in  English.  Last  year  he  was  super- 
visor of  boys  in  South  Dakota  school  at 
Sioux  Falls  where  he  met  the  young  lady 
whom  he  has  just  claimed  as  his  bride. 
He  informs  us  he  will  go  on  his  ranch  near 
Stevensville.  We  wish  the  young  people 
success. — T. 


From  time  to  time  we  see  mention  in  the 
Institution  papers  of  the  Echo  said  to  be 
published  at  the  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
school.  Some  years  ago  we  used  to  receive 
the  Echo  regularly,  but  no  copy  has  come  to 
our  desk  for  two  or  three  years,  at  least. 
We  want  to  assure  our  northern  neighbors 
that  we  are  still  very  much  alive  and  would 
like  to  be  on  their  exchange  list.  We  have 
also  seen  several  notices  Oz  the  publication 
of  a  new  independent  paper  for  the  Deaf 
called  the  National  Optimist  and  hailing 
from  somewhere  in  the  southland  but  that 
is  all  we  know  about  it. — T. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Owen  Comp  who  was 
graduated  last  May  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  said  to  be 
the  first  son  of  deaf  parents  to  graduate 
from  that  institution.  No  son  of  deaf  par 
ents  has  yet  graduated  from  West  Point. 
Lieutenant  Comp  is  the  son  of  our  old 
friends  and  co-laborers  in  the  Nebraska 
School,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Comp,  and  a 
brother  of  Miss  Ruth  Comp.  now  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, who  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  in  this 
school.  Lieutenant  Comp  is  said  to  have 
made  a  most  excellent  record  in  school. 
Who  knows  but  that  we  snail  yet  address 
him  as  Admiral  Comp. — T. 


Volume  one  number  one  of  the  Quarterly 
published  by  the  Californsa  School  for  the 
Blind  has  been  received.  The  editor 
announces  that  the  purpose  of  the  paper  is 
to  make  known  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
and  to  the  public  in  general  something  of 
the  plans  of  the  administration  of  the  school, 
its  hopes  and  its  accomplishments.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  the 
number  before  us  has  made  a  good  begin- 
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ning.  It  sets  forth  clearly  what  the  school 
aims  to  do  to  develope  the  blind  into  worth 
while  citizens  and  pleadb  tor  the  general 
public  to  give  them,  not  charity,  not  pity, 
but  a  fighting  chance  to  make  good  and  to 
become  independent,  self-supporting,  and 
therefore  self-respecting  citizens.  If  the 
succeeding  numbers  shall  -;eep  up  the  pace 
set  by  the  initial  number,  and  if  the  paper 
shall  be  able  to  reach  the  people  that  it  is 
desirable  that  it  shall  reach,  it  should  help 
very  much  in  developing  a  public  sentiment 
that  shall  give  the  blind  -nan  a  chance  to 
win  on  his  merits  and  by  ine  quality  of 
what  he  contributes  to  the  public  good  as 
a  man,  not  as  a  blind  man.  We  welcome 
the  Quarterly  to  our  list  of  exchanges. — T. 


At  the  present  writing,  the  pupils  are 
busy  with  reviews  prepartory  to  the  exam- 
inations next  week.  Examinations  are 
things  in  which  no  one  takes  any  delight. 
The  pupils  do  not  like  them.  To  them, 
"Mr.  Examination"  is  a  monster  of  fright- 
ful mien,  who  must  be  vanquished. 
Teachers  do  not  like  them.  They  not  only 
add  extra  work,  but  interiupt  the  work  of 
the  class  when  there  is  so  much  new  work 
that  the  teacher  wants  to  cuver.  The  heavl 
teacher  does  not  like  them.  To  make  out 
questions  that  shall  fairly  test  the  progress 
and  increased  ability  of  -jach  class  and 
grade  in  even  a  small  school  is  no  picnic. 

Yet  these  tests  perform  a  service  in  the 
education  of  the  child  that  c;;n  ue  met  in  no 
other  way.  The  only  knowledge  that  is  of 
use  is  the  knowledge  that  can  be  called  up 
and  put  to  use  the  instant  that  it  is  needed. 
Hence  questions  for  use  in  tests  should  not 
consist  merely  of  such  things  as  involve  a 
recalling  of  the  facts  studied,  but  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  involve  their  application 
or  association  in  new  relations.  The  abili- 
ty to  use  the  fact  learned,  to  apply  it  in  it'^. 
normal  relations  is  of  more  use  to  the  child 
than  a  statement  of  the  fact  learned. 

These  are  the  kind  of  tests  that  the  pupil 
must  meet  in  life,  and  the  sooner  he  be- 
comes accustomed  to  them  and  learns  to 
meet  them,  the  better  for  his  future  wel- 
fare. 

A  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  employment 
agents  of  a  great  electrical  company  that  he 
always  gives  every  man  applying  for  a 
position  in  the  technical  departments  under 
him  a  test  involving  an  application  of  some 
of  the  facts  learned  by  the  young  man  in  his 
technical  course  in  college.  Sometimes  it 
was  no  more  than  the  immediate  giving  ot 
the  weight  of  a  piece  of  copper  that  lay 
before  him,  two  methods  of  nnding  which 
were  present  in  the  room.  Yet  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  young  man  hesitated,  stam- 
mered, and  delayed  beyond  the  appointed 
time  only  to  be  told  that  he  could  not  be 
used,  because  of  his  inability  to  apply  the 
simplest  facts  within  his  knowledge. 


However  no  question  should  be  given  for 
which  the  work  covered  in  the  class  has 
not  thoroughly  prepared  the  pupil,  if  he 
has  done  his  duty  in  class.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  mind  of  the  child  should  be  dis- 
abused of  the  idea  that  "Mr.  Examination" 
is  a  monster.  He  is  leather  a  friend  come 
to  help  the  pupil  to  apply  knowledge 
obtained,  and  develope  the  pupil's  ability 
to  use  that  which  he  kn^ws, — to  "dig  in," 
as  Dr.  Winship  would  say,  and  perhaps  to 
raise  his  term  average,  as  did  some  pupils 
last  year.  One  pupil  whom  we  recall  was 
excused  by  reason  of  her  high  average 
from  taking  a  certain  examination,  but 
elected  to  take  it  and  thereby  raised  her 
term  average  a  trifle  as  well  as  gained  ex- 
perience and  ability  in  using  what  she  had 
learned.  In  our  experience,  the  pupil  who 
does  good  work  every  day  has  no  reason 
to  fear  the  tests  that  come  in  school,  or  in 
after  life.— T. 

The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  seems 
to  be  growing  very  rapidly.  The  Oklaho- 
man  announces  that  the  attendance  this  year 
has  outgrown  all  expectations  and  has  al- 
ready reached  the  unprecedented  number 
of  three  hundred  nineteen,  with  more  to 
follow.  The  enrollment  had  become  so 
much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated 
that  it  became  necessary  to  secure  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  who  began  work  January 
first.  In  spite  of  this  unexpectedly  large 
increase.  Superintendent  Blattner  says 
there  are  still  over  two  hundred  deaf  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  state  who  are  not 
attending  school  anywhere.  As  a  result  of 
this  already  crowded  condition  and  to  pro 
vide  for  the  two  hundred  who  are  waiting 
and  should  be  admitted.  Superintendent 
Blattner  is  asking  the  Legislature  for 
"several  buildings,"  as  well  as  for  repairs 
for  those  he  already  has  and  for  such  in- 
crease in  maintenance  as  shall  properly 
provide  for  the  increased  attendance. 

In  these  times  it  certainly  takes  great 
faith  in  the  law  making  boMy  of  the  state  to 
ask  for  "several  buildings"  but  Superintend- 
ent Blattner  evidently  knows  the  kind  of 
men  who  make  up  the  law  making  body  of 
that  state.  At  any  rate,  knowing  Mr 
Blattner  as  well  as  we  do  from  several  years' 
intimate  association  with  him  In  school  work, 
we  can  vouch  for  his  statement  that  he  is 
not  asking  for  anything  that  is  not  actually 
needed  at  the  present  time  and  for  which 
the  need  is  not  pressing.  The  Legislature 
will  be  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
if  it  shall  pay  heed  to  Mr.  Blattner's  request 
and  grant  him  every  cent  that  he  is  asking 
for,  and  thus  enable  him  to  give  adequate 
educational  advantages  to  every  deaf  child 
of  school  age  within  the  state. — T. 


The  Oklahoman  complains  of  the  tardy 
return      of    pupils    after    the  Christmas 
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holidays.  A  week  after  the  resumption  of 
school  work  following  the  holidays,  fifteen 
pupils  were  still  absent.  'Twas  ever  thus. 
Some  parents  cannot  be  made  to  realiza 
that  all  the  rules  of  the  school  are  made 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  other  children  in  the  school 
In  their  minds,  there  is  always  some  special 
reason  to  over-ride  the  rales  of  the  school 
so  as  to  serve  their  own  particular  ends. 
They  are  sure,  of  course,  that  it  can  make 
no  difference  to  the  school  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  child,  as  he  is  so  much 
smarter  than  the  others  that  he  can  soon 
catch  up,  no  matter  if  he  is  in  fact  the  most 
backward  pupil  in  the  class. 
.  .However  the  child  on  his  return  finds  him- 
self behind  his  class,  and  does  not  find  it 
such  an  easy  matter  to  oatch  up.  The 
class,  in  his  absence,  has  done  some  funda- 
mental work  that  he  has  not  done  but  that 
he  must  do  before  he  can  successfully 
pursue  the  work  that  is  to  follow.  Hence, 
by  some  expedient  or  other,  the  progress 
of  the  whole  class  is^retarded,  while  the 
teacher  by  extra  special  efforts  seeks  t;) 
bring  the  child  up  , to' his  grade. 

Sometimes  even  "bt  .'this  extra  work  it  is 
impossible.  The  work  drags.  The  child 
becomes  discouraged  or  satisfied  with  a 
poorer  ciuality  of  work  than  he  has  ever 
done  before,  and  never  attains  the  same 
standard  of  work.  In  some  cases  he  be- 
comes so  discouraged  that  ne  drops  out  of 
school.  Biit  the  parent  has  had  his  own 
way  in  spite  of  the  rules  of  the  school  made 
for  his  child's  benefit.  We  have  had  none 
of  the  trouble  Mr.  Blattner  speaks  of  since 
we  discontinued  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  only  delays  we  have  is  in  the  return 
of  the  pupils  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  certain 
parents  might  have  been  a  little  more 
prompt  in  sending  their  children  back,  but 
sometimes,  the  delay  is,  no  doubt,  really 
unavoidable. — T. 


CHIEF  SCOUT  MAKES  TIME 

Have  you  evfer  thought  of  the  serious 
meaning  of  that  old  proverb:  Time  and 
Tide  wait' for  no  man? 

There  is  nobody  on  the  earth  who  can 
stop  the  tide  from  turning  or  who  can  re- 
cover so  much  as  a  single  minute  of  wasted 
time. 

But  I  can  give  you  two  tips — the  first  is 
not  to  waste  time,  and  the  second  is  to 
make  time. 

Someone  wrote  to  me  to  ask  if  I  could 
find  time  to  send  a  message.  My  answer 
was:  "No,  T  can't  find  time;  but  as  I  hav3 
no  time  I'll  make  it."  And  that's  a  mess- 
age for  you. 

Some  people  never  get' on  in  life  because 
they  are  always  waiting  for  their  chance  to 
come  to  them.  They  hope  later  on  to  find 
time  to  do  something  great  and  useful,  but 
they  are  only  marking  time  when  they  ought 
to  he  making  time.  A  person  who  only 
marks  time  never  gets  any  "forrader."  So 


don't  say,  when  asked  to  do  a  good  thing, 
"Oh,  I've  got  such  a  lot  of  things  to  do,  I 
can't  find  time  today!"  Do  away  with  that 
excuse  once  and  for  all,  and  if  you  have  no 
time,  try  making  it. 

I  always  know  that  when  I  want  a  thing 
done  the  busy  person  is  the  person  who  will 
be  most  likely  to  do  it  for  me.  So  I  always 
go  straight  to  a  busy  man  or  woman. 
Why?  Because  an  idle  person  will  put  pf£ 
doing  it  till  he  can  find  tjime — which  is 
probably  never— but  the,_busy.  man  has  no 
time,  so  he  is  used  to  niakihg  'it.  However 
many  extra  jobs  he  has  on  hand  he  will 
make  time  to  do  them,  and  get  them  done 
quickly,  ;for  he  knows  something  else  will 
crop  up  before  he  has  finished. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  time. 
One  is  by  getting ,  up  a  bit  earlier  in  liie 
morning  when  you  are  fresh — not  by  sitting 
up  later  at  night  when  you  are  tired. 

Suppose  you  get  up  one  hour  earlier  than 
you  are  now  doing  every  day  for  a  year. 
That  is  making  365  hours,  or  thirty  days — 
a  whole  extra  month  in  every  year.  You 
can  do  a  lot  of  good  work  in  a  montii. 

I  heard  a  story  the  other  day  of  the  man- 
ager of  a  big  business  who  was  reproving 
one  of  his  clerks  for  slackness. 

"You  are  so  idle,"  he  said,  "that  I  balieve 
if  you  had  a  word  half-written,  and  ,  the 
clock  struck  six,  you  would  leave  without 
finishing." 

"Oh  no,  sir!"  replied  the  clerk.  "I  should 
never  have  begun  a  word  if  it  were  as  near 
six  as  that." 

The  story  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
quite  true  that  a  good  ,many  people,  at 
school  or  at  work,  are  so  busy  looking  at 
the  clock  that  hey  don'  get  very  , much  done 

The  people  who  get  on  in  life  are  the 
people  who  do  just  a  bit  more—not  a  bit 
less — than  they  need.  They  make  time'  for 
the  extra  bit,  and  in  making  tihie  thev'itiake 
success  for  themselves  and  for  their  work. 

C.  N.,  The  Canadian. 


THE  NEW  Y£AK  PARTY 

We  had  a  fine  party  on.  New  Y ears  Day. 
Mr.'  Taylor  and  Mrs.  :  Lyoa  were  the 
committee  for  the  party. 

We  played  some  exciting  games.  They 
were  wink  and  sun  and  moon. 

After  the  games  the  boys  served  refresh- 
ments of  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Then  the  small  children  played  tag  a- 
round  the  gymnasium. ' 

When  they  had  gone  to  bed,  we  danced 
until  ten  .  o'clock.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
party. 

■   Mary  Bubnash 

 — ■- — i-^i — r.-- 

HORRIBLE  FATE 

"Nossuh,"  ejaculated  ■  Private  Perkins 
"Nossuh,  Ah  could  have  we,nt  into  de  air 
survice  but  Ah  done  picked  de  laboriu' 
Battalion.  S'pose,  Ah'd  been  a  pilot  an' 
de  world  had  come  to  an  end  while  Ah  was 
up  in  de  air  and  lef  me  to  strave  to  death 
No-suh !":,.,  , 

— The  Minneapolis  Joariial 


Mighty  few  men  have  sprained  their' 
wrists  in  their  eagerness  to;  turn  over  a  new 
leaf. — Sel.  ■ 
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happy  when  they  heard  that  Miss  Jesicti 
would  take  them  to  church  every  Sunday 
with  Margaret  Martin. 

Laura  Manza  delights  in  looking  thru 
picture  books.  She  is  learning  very  rapid- 
ly and  it  is  indeed  Interesting  to  watch  her 
among  a  group  of  the  small  tots. 

Ida  Biavaschi  received  a  string  of  red 
beads  from  her  father  who  in  California. 
Ida  is  very  proud  of  the  beads  and  is  al- 
ways showing  them  to  somebody. 

Irene  Colwell  is  very  ambitious.  She 
ordered  a  few  yards  of  goods  and  made  her- 
self a  very  nice  dress  skirt.  We  feel  sure 
that  her  people  will  be  proud  of  her. 

Nettie  Farthing  loves  to  play  tricks  on 
the  other  little  girls  and  then  run  away  and 
watch  somebody  else  get,  the  blame. 
Rather  mischieous,  don't  you  think  so? 

We  have  a  new  girl  here.  Minnie  Gum- 
mow  from  Marysville,  who  entered  on  New 
Year's  day.  We  trust  that  slie  will  soon 
learn  to  talk  with  the  deaf.  She  seems  to 
be  doing  nicely  in  school. 

Helen  Johnson  was  very  much  astonished 
when  she  opened  one  of  her  Xmas  pack- 
ages, revealing  a  beautiful  doll  dressed  in 
the  "flapper  fashion."  Helen  is  the  only 
girl  in  the  Institution  who  possesses  such 
a  doll. 

We  think  the  name  of  "Haman  Spider" 
would  fit  Mary  Maine  like  a  glove  because 
she  is  always  up  in  the  air  one  way  or  an- 
other. Mary  is  always  up  in  the  rings  or 
about  ten  feet  above  us  all  the  time  in  the 
gymnasium. 

Bertha  Noyd  received  a  big  turkey  from 
home  Dec.  31  and  on  New  Year's  day  ha:l 
the  cook  roast  it  and  the  children  at 
Bertha's  table  enjoyed  quite  a  feast.  They 
all  thanked  Bertha  and  Bertha  is  very  grate- 
ful to  her  mother. 

We  girls  call  May  Yaeger  our  little 
"early  bird,"  because  every  morning  when 
Mrs.  Brown  turns  the  light  on  May  is  wide 
awake  and  never  has  to  ue  called.  We 
think  she  must  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Rooster  on  the  boys'  side. 


This  is  January  3,  1923. 

We  have  a  new  calendar. 

The  sun  shines  this  moining.  , 

The  sun  did  not  shine  yesterday  morning. 

It  is  not  cold  this  morning. 

It  was  cold  yesterday  morning. 

I  think  the  sun  will  shine  tomorrow. 

The  sun  shone  24  days  in  November. 

The  sun  shone  20  days  in  December. 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 


We  brought  the  trees  on  Delos  Vandecar's 
sled. 

We  gave  One  tree  to  Mr.  Taylor.  We  put 
the  other  tree  in  our  school  room. 

Mr.  Taylor  sent  his  tree  to  a  little  girl  in 
Idaho. 

We  had  a  good  time  in  the  hills.  We 
walked  four  and  one  half  miles.  We  were 
not  tired. 

Everett  Gilliam. 


We  had  a  little  Christmas  tree  in  our 
school  room. 

We  put  tinsel  and  little  flags  on  the  tree. 

We  covered  nuts  with  red  paper.  We 
hung  them  on  the  tree. 

We  put  red  apples  under  the  tree.  We 
played  around  the  tree.  We  sat  down  and 
ate  the  nuts  and  apples. 

Santa  Claus  gave  me  many  things  for 
Christmas.    I  was  very  happy. 

Nettie  Farthing. 

We  had  turkey  for  dinner  on  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas. 

We  had  chicken  for  New  Year's  dinner. 

I  like  turkey.  I  have  twenty  turkeys  at 
home.  My  mother  has  thirty  turkeys.  My 
sister  has  turkeys  too. 

I  took  care  of  my  turkeys  last  summer. 
I  fed  them  every  day. 

I  shall  feed  the  little  turkeys  next  sum- 
mer. I  shall  give  water  to  them  every  day. 
They  will  grow  fast. 

Stepha  Talarski. 

My  sister's  name  is  Gwen  Thomas.  She 
lives  at  Troy,  Montana. 

She  sent  me  a  box  of  nut-fudge,  stuffed- 
dates,  taffy,  peanut  canay  and  gum  for 
Christmas. 

My  aunt  lives  at  Fortine,  Montana.  She 
gave  me  a  book,  a  top,  a  jumping  jack,  a 
tennis  racket,  some  candy  and  a  suit. 

Miss  Carver  sent  me  a  Christmas  card. 
Santa  Claus  gave  me  candy,  nuts  and  or- 
anges. A  teacher  gave  me  a  checker-board, 
I  had  a  fine  Christinas. 

Arthur  Thomas. 


Roy  and  I  went  to  the  hills  with  Miss 
Sturdevant  to  get  Christmas  trees.  Roy 
cut  down  two  trees  with  Miss  Rathbun's 
hatchet. 


I  came  to  school  last  year.  Miss  Sturde- 
vant was  my  teacher  last  year. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  my  teacher  now.  Mr. 
Kemp  is  my  gym  teacher.  I  work  in  the 
shop  with  Mr.  Low.  Mrs.  Corey  teaches 
me  to  draw.  Mr.  Altop  calls  me  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning. 

I  go  to  breakfast.  I  say  "Good  morning, 
Miss  Anderson." 

After  breakfast  I  sweep.  At  eight  o'clock, 
I  go  to  shop.  I  go  to  school  at  eight-forty- 
five.  I  go  to  gym  at  eleven-fifteen.  After 
dinner,  I  go  back  to  school  until  two-forty- 
five.  I  wash  the  black-board  every  after- 
noon. 

I  go  out  to  play  at  three  o'clock.  After 
supper,  I  study  one  hour.  X  go  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock.    I  like  to  go  lo  school. 

Roy  Tuggle. 
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^S^lind  departments 

LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter 

Ernest  Watt  was  very  glad  to  receive  a 
letter  from  home  last  month.  He  alvv^ays 
worries  if  he  doesn't  hear  for  a  while. 

Bert  Goodwin  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Harry.  He  died 
December  16. 

John  Lambert  is  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  a  visit  from  his  father  this  month. 
His  father  has  never  been  here  and  John 
expects  to  be  very  busy  showing  him  around. 

Evei'ett  Cummings  was  very  glad  to  get 
to  work  after  Christmas.  He  v/as  v/orriert 
about  examinations. 

Henry  Russell  received  many  letters 
from  his  nieces  and  he  is  always  glad  to 
get  the  letters. 

John  Antelope  always  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  dance.  John  is  trying  hard 
to  be  a  good  dancer. 

Harold  Ferguson  is  pretty  faithful  with 
his  job  as  guide.  He  likes  the  work  and 
tries  to  please. 

Charles  Kauffman  and  Oscar  Schoeberg 
have  a  great  time  on  the  river  skating  on 
the  ice.  Hugh  Shields  has  roller  skates 
and  he  can  skate  on  the  tunuel. 

Joe  Zunich  had  a  visit  from  his  father 
and  brother  December  22. 

Herman  Spoelder  was  pleased  to  receive 
a  five  dollar  bill  from  home  during  the 
holidays.    He  deposited  it  in  the  office. 

John  Selon  has  made  two  hammocks  this 
year  in  his  spare  time. 

Jacob  Roberts  was  the  only  boy  to  re- 
ceive a  sled  for  Christmas.  He  has  lots  of 
fun  with  it. 

Andy  Mikkelson  received  cards  from  his 
many  North  Dakota  relatives  and  friends. 

Frank  Heffern  received  a  present  of  two 
dollars  and  he  has  written  home  to  see  if 
he  could  get  a  pair  of  ice  skates.  He  think 
he  could  soon  learn  to  skate  if  he  had  them 

Pat  Callahan  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
his  brother,  Tom  had  gone  to  California. 
Pat  likes  Montana  and  he  thinks  Tom  will 
be  sorry  that  he  left  it. 

The  Blind  Department  wish  to  thank  ali 
teachers  and  officers  for  the  kind  remem- 
brances at  Christmas.  Tney  extend  to  all 
the  best  wishes  for  the  coming  year. 


Fame  is  fine  for  the  parlor,  but  it  seldom 
stocks  up  the  pantry. — Selected. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

Mildred  Sprague  received  a  pair  of  white 
slippers  for  Christinas  and  she  is  very 
anxious  for  the  February  parties. 

Hilda  Spoonemore  has  written  a  great 
many  letters  this  month  on  the  nice  writing 
paper  she  received  at  Christmas  time. 

Alma  Jensen  is  growing  quite  tall.  She 
needs  to  grow  a  little  the  other  way  too. 

Ethel  Keeland  often  gets  nice  long  letters 
from  her  sister,  Edna.  She  is  always  glad 
to  get  the  home  news. 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  very  proud  of  the 
beautiful  ring  she  received  from  her  mother, 
at  Christmas  time.  It  is  set  with  pearl  and 
sapphires. 

MINUTES    FOR    CtC.IRONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  society  held  its  legular  businsss 
meeting  Dscember  2.  All  members  excspt 
Joe  Zunich  v/ho  v/as  absent  responded  to 
roll  call.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
business  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
A  motion  was  made  by  Oscar  Schoeberg 
and  seconded  by  Herman  k3poeider  tlia: 
Everett  Cummings,  Bert  Goodwin  and  Junior 
Lambert  be  fined  fifteen  cents  for  not  giv- 
ing the  names  of  their  numbers.  The  mo- 
tion carried.  Pat  Callahan  was  appointed 
to  see  Mr.  Menzemer  in  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  society  for  the  programs 
As  there  was  no  further  business,  the 
society  adjourned  until  December  16. 
Miss  RuEsell  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 
The  regular  literary  ,;iOgram  of  the 
society  was  given  December  16.  All  m:m- 
bers  responded  to  roll  call.  A  critic  v/as 
appointed,  after  which  the  following  pro- 
gram was  given. 

Recitation — "Thanitopsis" 

Pat  Callahan 
Piano  Solo  -"The  Rose" 

Alma  Jensen 
Recitation — "America" 

Charles  Kauffman 
Piano   Solo— "Little  Waltz" 

John  Antelope 
Recitation — "Help  One  Another" 

Ethel  Keeland 
Musical  Rec. — "Ma  Comes" 

Ernest  Watt  (omitted) 
Recitation — ^"The    Inchcape  Rock" 

Joe  Zunich 
Piano  Solo — "Venetian  Love  Song" 

Frank  Heffern 
Recitation — "My  Own  Shall  Come  to 
Me" 

Herman  Spoelder 
The  critic  reported  very  favorably.  The 
society  then  adjourned  until  the  January 
meeting.    Miss  Russell  was  on  duty. 

Herman  Spoelder,  Sec'y. 
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A  BLIND  BOY  WHO   BECAME  A  GREAT 
PHYSICIAN. 

Several  leading  physicians  of  Chicago 
were  holding  a  consultation  one  day  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  complaint  of  a  cer- 
tain patient.  All  declared  that  he  was 
suffering  from  some  form  of  herat  disease, 
but  they  could  not  agree  on  an  exact 
diagnosis.  They  were  unanimous,  however, 
in  declaring  that  the  patient  was  not  in 
immediate  danger. 

Presently  one  of  the  physicians  said; 
"A  young  man  whom  I  taught  at  Medical 
College  has  made  a  special  study  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  Suppose  we  see  what  he 
thinks  of  the  disease." 

This  happened  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  young  physician  referred  to,  Doctor 
Robert  Babcock,  was  in  the  second  year  of 
his  practice,  and  much  better  supplied  with 
hope  than  with  paying  patients. 

At  his  former  teacher's  suggestion,  he 
was  called  in  on  the  case  with  the  four  dis- 
tingushed  physicians.  He  made  a  thorough 
examination,  a  precise  diagnosis.  and 
predicted  that  the  patient  had  only  a  short 
time  to  live. 

The  patient  did  die  a  few  days  later :  and 
a  post-morten  examination  proved  that 
Doctor  Babcock  had  been  correct  in  his 
every  detail  of  his  exact  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis,  in  itself,  was  remarkable. 
The  young  physiciaii  was  totally  bl'n'i. 

All  of  us,  at  times,  fail  to  live  up  to  what 
other  people  have  a  right  to  expect  of  us 
But  we  are  usually  ready  with  excuses;  no 
one,  we  seem  to  think,  could  have  over- 
come the  obstacles  and  the  handicaps  we 
had  to  contend  with.  But  the  care^T  nf  a 
man  like  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock  makes  us 
wonder  whether  there  are  any  obstacles  or 
any  handicaps  that  can  not  be  overcome. 

He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
But  in  spite  of  it  he  went  through  various 
preparatory  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities; he  studied  medicine,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  professions:  he 
has  practiced  it  for  years,  and  is  recognized 
in  the  profession  as  a  leading  heart  special- 
ist. In  addition  to  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive practice,  he  has  written  two  authorita 
tive  medical  books,  He  travels  widely, 
often  by  himself.  "You  ask  how  I  managed 
it,"  Doctor  Babcock  said  in  reply  to  my 
question  recently.  "To  me  it  seems  scarce- 
ly worth  talking  about.  Of  course  I  have 
been  discouraged  at  times,  just  as  every- 
body is.  But  I  had  a  wonderful  mother;  and 
later  I  had  a  wonderful  wife.  They  would 
not  let  me  discouraged. 

"It  is  hard  to  make  a  person  with  his 
sight  believe  that  blindness  is  not  an  almost 
insurmountable  handicap  But  all  of  us 
have  faculties  which  we  do  not  train  as 
fully  as  we  might.  When  a  person  loses 
his  sight  he  has  the  incentive  to  develop 
those  other  faculties.  Through  them,  a 
blind  person  becomes  aware  of  things  in  the 
world  around  him  almost  as  -veil  as,  some- 
times even  better,  than  a  person  who  sees. 

"The  real  handicap  I  had  to  overcome 
was  not  blindness.  It  was  the  danger  of 
thinking  that  blindness  was  insuperable. 

— The  Virginia  Guide. 


FEELING  AND  LOYALTY 

The  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  always  feel 
like  doing  right,  but  who  does  right  in  spite 
of  his  or  her  feelings,  is  on  the  highway  to 
success. 

Can  a  man  run  his  business  by  feeling? 
Can  a  merchant  say;  "Too  hot  for  me!  1 
will  close  up  my  store  until  the  cooling  days 
of  autumn  are  at  hand?"  How  his  competi- 
tors would  laugh! 

Cut  out  running  by  feeling  alone!  Keep 
going!  Keep  your  promises!  Go  all  the  way 
through!  Earn  your  wages!  Leaves  a  finish- 
ed job!  Is  not  an  ambitionless  boy,  a  boy 
without  loyalty,  about  as  valuable  to  the 
world  as  an  eggless  hen?  Loyalty  keeps 
up  the  steam  in  life's  engine.  Feeling 
makes  excellent  kindling  but  is  poor  fuel 
tor  an  all  day  run.  The  boy  or  girl  with- 
oat  loyalty  had  better  be  saying  "Good-by!" 
to  success,  for  he  or  she  will  never  sprint 
fast  eiiough  to  overtake  success  without 
the  starch  of  loyalty  in  their  legs. 

— TheHerald. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For 

DECEMBER,  1922 
Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Biavaschy,  Ida 
Bragg,  Maine 
Brown,  Moffit 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bennett,  Emil 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Custer,  Earl 
Christie,  Ethel 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Howard,  Lewis 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Johnson,  Helen 
.Johnson,  Raymond 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Krumn.  Eveiyn 
Lien,  Alvin 
Maine,  Mary 
Mattson,  Lilly 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  B. 
Martin,  Margaret 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 


Nader,  Ruby 
Nace,  Elmer 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd.  Bertha 
Oblu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Patrick,  Chester 
Parr,  Montana 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Penman,  Thelma 
Post,  Floyd 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raymond,  Johnson 
Renner  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Ranieri,  Julia 
Schoenberg,  Mauric 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Tarlarski.  Stepha 
Tilden,  Harry 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Wilhlem.  Edith 
Wilson,  Clarence 
Wood,  Leylan 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


The  surest  way  to  hold  a  soft  job  is  to 
put  a  lot  of  hard  work  into  it. — Selected. 


Blind 

Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Heffern,  Prank 
Jersen,  Alma 
Kauffman,  Charles 
Kesland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 


Department 

Mitchell,  Audrey 
Mikkelson,  Andy 
Selon,  John 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Sprague,  Mildred 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 
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Children's  9age 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


THE  LITTLE  ESKIMO 

In  the  land  of  ice  and  snow 
Lives  the  little  Eskimo; 
Dressed  in  fui'  of  seal  and  bear. 
Like  a  grizzly,  I  declare. 

At  the  school  to  which  he's  led, 
Learns  to  drive  a  dog  and  sled; 
Learns  to  build  a  house  of  snow, 
In  the  land  of  Eskimo. 

Water  on  his  hands  and  face 
Never  does  he  need  to  place; 
Never  needs  to  weed  or  hoe, 
Plays  all  day  out  in  the  snow. 

Happy  is  the  Eskimo 

In  his  home  of  ice  and  snow. 

I  am  happy  with  the  flowers, 

With  the  sunshine  and  the  showers. 

— Selected. 

THE  NORTHLAND 

Far,  far  away  to  the  North  is  a  strange 
land. 

It  is  a  white  land  for  it  is  always  covered 
with  ice  and  snow. 

There  are  no  trees  in  the  Northland. 
There  are  no  bushes.  There  is  no  grass. 
Everything  as  far  as  one  can  see  is  just  ice 
and  snow. 

There  are  great  mountains  and  hills  of 
ice. 

They  are   called  ice-mountains. 

They  are  larger  and  higher  than  churches. 
When  the  sun  shines  on  them  they  are 
beautiful. 

They  show  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
They  show  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  violet. 

At  night  in  the  Northland,  there  are 
beautiful  colors  in  the  sky. 

They  are  called  the  Northern  Lights. 
The  sky  is  filled  with  big  bright  stars. 

WHAT  HARRY**FOUND 

Harry  found  something  in  the  field.  He 
saw  the  dog    chasing    it.    It    was    a  baby 

 ■  .    No,  it  was  not  a  bird.    It  had 

four  feet.  Harry  carried  it  home.  It  was 
too  little  to  eat.  So  Harry  fed  it  some 
milk  with  a  spoon.    Every  day  he  fed  it 

milk.    By  and  by  it  grew  to  be  a  big  . 

Then  it  drank  milk  from  a  saucer,  and  soon 
ate  lettuce  and  others  green  things. 

It  was  a  very  nice   .    It  sat  on  its 

hind  legs  and  washed  its  face.  It  wriggled 
its  ht^tle  nose  and  flapped  its  big  ears 
often,  as  if  to  thank  Harry. 

One  day^  Harry  took  the  to  the 

field  and  le^^^go.  It  rain  away  very  fast 
and  did  not  conte-back.  ilt  was  glad  to  be 
free  again.  I 

What  was  it  Harry  caught? 


FILL  THE  BLANKS 

A  boy  grows  into  a   , 

A  puppy  grows  into  a   . 

A  kitten  grows  into  a  . 

A  lamb  grows  into  a  . 

A  colt  grows  into  a  

A  kid  grows  into  a  -. 

A  calf  grows  into  a  . 

A  pollywoy  grows  into  a  

A  girl  grows  into  a  --. 


THE  WEATHER 

When  the  weather  is  wet 
We  must  not  fret; 
When  the  weather  is  cold 
We  must  not  scold; 
When  the  v/eather  is  warm 
We  must  not  storm; 

But 

Be  thankful  together 
Whatever  the  weather. — Sel. 


OLD   DOBBIN'S  FRIEND 

Old  Dobbin  lived  on  Willow-brook  Farm. 
He  had  lived  there  ever  since  he  was  a 
little  colt. 

Down  on  the  west  road  near  the  village, 
was  the  blacksmith's  shop.  The  black- 
smith's name  was  Randell.  Mr.  Randell 
was  very  fond  of  Dobbin.  He  had  always 
shod  him,  ever  since  Dobbin  had  worn  his 
first  shoes.  He  always  kept  a  little  tin  can 
of  sugar  on  a  shelf.  When  a  horse  was 
shod,  if  it  had  behaved  nicely,  he  gave  it  a 
lump  of  sugar.  The  horses  all  soon  found 
this  out  and  would  watch  for  their  lump. 
One  day  Mr.  Randell  was  away  when  Old 
Dobbin  was  taken  to  the  blacksmiths  to  be 
shod.  The  man  who  did  the  work  did  not 
do  it  very  well.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to  go 
some  where  and  did  not  take  pains  with 
his  work. 

The  shoe  that  he  put  on  did  not  feel 
comfortable.  The  next  flay  when  Old 
Dobbin  was  put  into  the  pasture,  he  jumped 
the  fence  and  quietly  trotted  off  to  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Mr.  Randell  was  there. 
Old  Dobbin  trotted  up  to  him,  and  lifted  up 
his  foot.  Mr.  Randell  looked  at  it  and  saw 
that  the  shoe  was  not  right.  He  took  it  off 
and  put  it  on  properly,  "aood  for  you,  Old 
Dobbin,"  he  said,  when  he  gave  him  the 
lump  of  sugar.  "You  know  who  is  your 
friend.  Come  to  me  again  if  you  are  in 
trouble  and  I'll  help  you  if  I  can."  He 
called  Dobbin's  master  up  on  the  telephone 
and  told  him  about  it.  And  kept  Old 
Dobbin  till  his  master  could  come  for  him. 

— Selected 


Regulations  Concerning 
/Idmission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  providea  by  the  law  ( Section  117'*  i 
muBt  be  filed  with  the  Presiit-^nt  before  th  ■ 
admission  of  such  pupil8._  .,,,,otrfj  •— In  a'^ 
Section  HSP  person  to  be  -  ent  to  saV  i 
caB-f.  3s  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessarv 
fin  n"f  ^«'i,,transporation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  sucl; 
person  resides  upon  application  of  Inx 
relative  or  iriend  or  any  officer  of  th- 
county  where  said  person  residpp  shall  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject  makt- 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 

SS?fr.n  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper 
therefore  quarter  annually  the 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodgfng 
laundry,  medical  attendance  iAstriiction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel 

Ty  cSng.*''         ^^'^"^         -^-^  -  for 
The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second     Wednesday    in     Septemblr  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas 
and  pupils  are   not   allowed    to    go  home 
unless  there    are    excellent    reasons  and 
conditions  justifying    special  permission 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beg  nn?ng 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
t  J-?  t  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction  from 
sickness  or  other  cause    or  for    con  inued 
misconduct  and  disobedience.  ^"""""^a 
In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless 
in  the  judgement    of  the    President  the 
t^e  pupir"'^  interests  of 

hA^i?'"®  packages  for  pupils  should 

and  BMn'dT  ^^^^ 
Address  ail  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder;  Montana 


accounts 
County 
pay  the 


up. TO  DATE 
SfCerchandise 


Nevr  and  Nifty   style  In 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 
Furnishings. 

Ladles,  Misses,  Men  and 
Boys  Hats  and  Caps, 

Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 

Kinds. 

sfAx-j-iw    "ana  i^wnjcy 
GltOCERIES. 

Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery. 
SILVERWARE 

Our  stock  Is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh    Fruit    in  Season. 

COME  and  EXAMINE  the 
GOODS. 


'Wm.  Steele  &Qo. 

PHONE    NO.  16  BELL 


J.  A.  RiEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 


FRUITS 

GROCERIES 

DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 

HATS 

NATIONS 

HAY 

GRAIN 

HARDWARE 

COAL 


Reasonable  iVices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 


Shattuck  I 
Commercial  I 


Company. 


Uake  dlo  Chance 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
where  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
TrfRcv^heapnesa.  Our  re- 
tained, so  ^w^m'JR.^.^^aln- 
ply  the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL. 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON, 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Boulder  Market 

Taylor  &  WaHin 
Proprietors. 


LIVERY&  FEED 
STABLE 

Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  E  verything  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  th« 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 

C.  O.  HANSEN 


SfCaguire's 


CANDY 

STATIONERY 

CIGARS 

BOOKS 

POST  CARDS 

MAGAZINES 

JEWELERY 

NOTIONS 

ETC. 

Agent  for 
Columbia  Garfonola 
BOULDER,  MONTANA 


A 


